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ence on himself left it with its walls intact. This infuriated
the Romans who were intent on its complete destruction, and
their indignation with the Pope soon found vent in a direct
revolt against his civil authority.

The revolt took an unusual form, for it was not the noble
families who were on this occasion striving to get the power
into their own hands. It was the middle class, the body of
citizens, who, fired by the example of the northern towns,
now aspired to self-government. Their movement was there-
fore directed against the great noble families as well as against
the Pope, and it was joined by many of the lesser nobility,
who had also previously had no share in the government of
the city. It was natural for Rome to try to do what so
many other towns had done, but conditions were entirely
different. In commerce and industry it was insignificant;
shopkeepers, innkeepers, moneychangers abounded, for
Roman prosperity depended very much on the numerous
visitors to the Holy City; and as it was the papal court that
attracted the majority of the visitors, the citizens could never
be wholly independent of the Pope. On the other hand, they
had an organisation, in each of the fourteen regions of the
city, both for formal ceremonial purposes and as a city
militia. Thus they were accustomed to bearing arms and to
collective action, and they had the Capitol and the Forum,
the monuments of republican Rome, to stir their courage
and stimulate them to self-government. It was to the Capitol
that they went in 1143, and a Senate that they set up to
undertake the government of the city. They did not, as
many other towns did, appoint consuls, for in Rome this
title had become associated with the oligarchic government
of the nobles.

The death of Innocent II occurred shortly after the out- Failure of
break of revolt; it was a bitter end to a Papacy of thirteen p^g^
years mainly spent in conflict.   His successor, Celestine II, suppress it
only survived for a few months and was helpless against the
commune,    Lucius II (1144-5) took a bolder course.    He
appealed for help to Conrad and, failing him, to Roger II,
who was only too glad for a Pope to be in need of his assist-
ance.   Lucius, brought back to the city by Norman arms,
was able to enlist most of the greater nobles on his side. -
The commune in response found a leader in Jordan, of the